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MUSIC OP THE CHUECH OP ENGLAND, 

AS CONTEMPLATED BY THE REFORMERS. 

By Rev. J. Powell Metcalfe, 

Editor of the " School Round Book," " Metrical Anthems" and Joint 

Editor of the" Rounds, Catches, and Canons of England," 

(Concluded from page 160.) 

It is no part of our subject to enter into the history 
of this component part of the Church's service — the 
sacred poetry of human composition allowed entrance 
into the sanctuary. The question we have to answer 
is, how did our Reformers deal with the ancient 
metrical Church Hymn, as they found it existing in 
the Church in England ? 

It is far too much the fashion in these days to 
deplore the coldness shown by our Reformers towards 
these venerable efforts of early piety. But did they 
show coldness i The presence of the Te Deum and 
Benedicite in our Prayer Book surely proves that they 
had, at least, no prejudice against the Church's prose 
Hymns of human birth. The passage quoted just 
now from Cranmer's letter to Edward VI., shows that 
the due setting of the Te Deum was no less matter 
of solicitude to the great Reformer than that of the 
Venite, Benedictus, Magnificat, and Nunc Dimittis. 
Let us continue that extract: — " As concerning the 
Salva festa Dies, the Latin note (as I think) is sober 
and distinct enough ; wherefore I have travelled to 
make the verses in English, and have put the Latin 
note to the same ; but because my English verses 
want the grace and faculty which I could wish they 
had, your Majesty may cause some other to do them 
again." Here then we have the master spirit of the 
Reformation — Cranmer himself, writing to no other 
than the king — the temporal head of the Church — 
stating that his own attempts to render into English 
for adaptation to the sufficiently " sober and distinct " 
Latin note an old Church Hymn, are so little satis- 
factory, that he could wish the king would employ 
some smoother versifier to produce a more satisfactory 
result. We have but to add, that Archbishop Parker 
and other leading spirits of the great movement also 
tried their hands at translating the old Church poetry, 
and, I think, we may fairly say the charge of " cold- 
ness " to the claims of the ancient Latin Hymn 
brought against the Reformers is fairly disposed of. 
" But if there was no indifference — to say the least — 
on this head, how came it about that the Metrical 
Hymn has apparently so small authoritative recog- 
nition in our worship 1" We answer — because, though 
its right to use in its original form has never been 
abrogated, and remains to this day in full force, it 
nevertheless separated into two other forms, whose 
equal claims have deprived that original form of its 
primary position, viz., the Prose Anthem and the 
Metrical Psalm. Let us try and prove our words. 

We are generally told that our word anthem is a cor- 
ruption of "antiphon." Now " antiphons," doubtless, 
there were in Church use before the Reformation, but 
it by no means follows that they were what we call 
anthems. It is simply absurd to suppose that 
antiphon was applied to the only Church composition 
which, as a rule, is not an antiphon, or piece sung 
antiphonally. Is not avrtdq/ta a subject in oppo- 



sition — counter-point, exactly, — in fact, a much more 
likely derivation i The word " anthem " seems to 
have been adopted at the period of the Reformation 
to denote the learned, fugal, antithetical setting of the 
English versions of Church Hymns, or the modern 
imitations of such hymn ; the other adopted setting 
being the unison melody. 

Such, at any rate, was the character of the earliest 
" Anthems." Boyce's Grand Collection of Church 
Music begins with a piece of learned music attributed 
to Henry VIII., the words of which are a Metrical 
Hymn. The first anthems ever used in the worship 
of our Church were to metrical words ; of all queer 
things in the world " The Acts of the Apostles," 
rendered into English ballad metre, and set to music by 
the great Dr. Christopher Tye, for Edward VI. Chapel. 
This wonderful composition, or series of compositions, 
did not take as the great Doctor expected. The music 
was too strong, even for those days, we suspect ; so 
he then set himself to work to put music to selected 
portions of the Psalms. Some two or three of these 
little anthems we still possess ; and though nearly 
three centuries have passed over their heads, they still 
remain perfect models of the Anthem of the Church 
of England— as fresh and real to the English heart as 
they could have ever been. To these compositions of 
Dr. Tye the term " anthem " seems clearly to have 
been applied, though the word still continued chiefly 
to denote settings of metrical words, or rather the 
anthem continued to be metrical in word. Thus we 
find Queen Elizabeth herself, in 1578, bringing out, 
through her printer, " Two little anthems or things in 
metre;" the "things" sound as if the word anthem 
had hardly yet obtained a definite meaning.* But the 
49th Injunction of Elizabeth seems to put it past a 
doubt that the anthem was the learned setting of the 
Hymn. It is there declared " that for the comforting 
of such as delight in music, it may be permitted that 
in the beginning or the end of Common Prayers, 
either at morning or evening, there be a hymn (or 
such like song) to the praise of Almighty God, in the 
best sort of melody and music that may conveniently 
be devised, having respect that the sentence of the 
hymn maybe understanded and perceived." These 
words give us authority for the use of our anthem, 
here called " a hymn, or such like song," which, for 
the comforting of the musical portion of the congrega- 
tion, is permitted to be set in the highest style of both 
melody and learned harmony {music, as it is called 
with the wise provision that the sentence " may be 
understanded and perceived." Not, indeed, as in the 
case of the modest and distinct song, " as if it were 
read without singing," but with that distinctness of 
thought — if not of word — which is one grand charac- 
teristic of high art. The example Dr. Tye set of 
selecting passages from the Psalter for the words of 
his anthems, was soon generally followed. Metrical 
words gradually ceased to be the usual vehicle of 
Anthem Music. Where words of human composition 
were adopted, they took more the form of the Collect, 
as in Hilton's (not Farrant's, as it is commonly called) 
" Lord for thy tender mercies' sake." Thus finally 
the Anthem of the Church of England assumed its 
present usual form — of a selected passage from any 
part of the authorized version of the Scriptures set to 
any music ; thus the passages from the Epistles to the 



* In 1585, Strype speaks of a Metrical Hymn, Btyled an Anthem. 
in two parts. Strype also gives an Anthem, or Metrical Prayer, to 
be sung after evening prayer at all times. At the consecration of 
the bishops, after the Restoration, in St. Patrick's Cathedral, a 
Metrical Hymn, called an Anthem, was sung. 
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Romans and Corinthians, which take the place of the 
Venite on Easter Morning, are called Anthems; 
albeit they are pointed for chanting, and are, and 
ever have been, rendered in chant. So strangely do 
words slip away from their primary meaning. Doubt- 
less this change in the Anthems' words from verses of 
human compositions to Scripture selections, was to a 
great extent brought about by the use of the other 
permitted form of the old Church Hymn in the 
Metrical Psalm, whose tune approximating more 
nearly to the simplicity of the old Church Melody, 
left the anthem at liberty — if we may so express it — 
to break away altogether from the original model. 

'Tis an old story — the cruel indignities the poor 
little innocent Metrical Psalm had to suffer in days of 
schism and rebellion — how, of humble yet worthy 
origin, it was dragged into evil notoriety by seditious 
fanatics, who thrust it forward as the lever by which 
they hoped to upset the venerable structure of 
Catholic usage, and turn out of our Church's worship 
the 'ancient plain song, antiphonal chants, and other 
hallowed uses so tenderly cherished and carefully 
pruned for us by our Scripture-taught Reformers. 
How could it be otherwise than that many a wise and 
good man should have been led to look coldly on the 
poor little drudge, that could thus be distorted into 
the sting through which rebel schismatics could spurt 
their waspish venom. Thank God, things are changed 
now, and we can — without half-withheld welcome — 
look back with kindly remembrance to its holy-pur- 
posed birth, even while we know the miseries and 
wrongs of its after life. 

There can be no doubt, that the primary mission of 
the Metrical Psalm was simply social. It was pur- 
posed as the godly antagonist of the profane and 
ribald ballads, which, to the sorrow of the wise and 
good of our land, filled the mouths and defiled the 
minds of the people in the days of the Reformation. 
By its aid was it desired that Englishmen should 
comply with St. Paul's injunction even by their fire- 
sides — " If any be merry, let him sing Psalms." 
Hence was the well-known ballad measure, the mea- 
sure of Chevy Chase, at first exclusively adopted; 
hence did the tune embrace as many of the well- 
known ballad tune's characteristics, as accorded with 
its change of service from human to divine. 

But we must be understood here as speaking only 
of our own psalmody movement. We do not answer 
for its cousin, the German Chorale, which, unfortu- 
nately for our Church's distinctiveness, it is too much 
the fashion to confound with our English Metrical 
Psalm tune. 

For our own part we cannot help thinking strong- 
measured Luther looked upon the Metrical Psalm much 
as Lord Warton looked upon his ballad, " Ho broder 
Teague," with which, to Purcell's catching tune, he 
boasted he had "rhymed James II. out of Ireland." 
There is in existence a letter of that sturdy antagonist 
of Rome, written to Spalatinus in a.d. 1524, in 
which he says he is looking out for poets to translate 
the Psalms into German verses.* Luther himself 
wrote both words and tunes in furtherance of his 
scheme of " Rhyming out Rome ;" and certainly we 
must own, as far as the latter go, most worthily com- 
menced a movement destined to play so conspicuous 



* Strange is it not, by-the-bye, that there should exist a letter of 
Luther's and a letter of Cranmer's — one to his friend, the other to 
his sovereign, both expressing a wish for a poet — in one case, however, 
to help in supplanting the ancient musical use of the Church 
Catholic ; in the other, to aid in adapting that use for the Anglican 
branch : " Which things are an allegory." 



a part in the religious history of the world. Calvin 
took the cue from his great countryman, and hence 
came the Puritan abuse of Metrical psalmody into 
our country. But there was another Continental 
psalmody movement besides this German Chorale 
plan of attack on Rome. Clement Marot, valet of 
the bed-chamber and court poet to Francis I., is the 
illustrious name that stands at the head of this. In 
his translation he had no less coadjutors than 
Theodore Beza and the Hebrew Professor of the 
Paris University. Though in process of time his 
verses became, in the mouths of his countrymen, — 
party badges — nay, very war-cries — on more than one 
occasion signals for all the violence of fanaticism and 
hatred, Marot, in his honest piety, simply desired to 
supplant with his psalms the frivolous and licentious 
love songs then so fashionable at court. This avowed 
object obtained for his work the ready sanction even 
of the doctors of the Great Romish University of 
Paris. The success of this celebrated version was 
fully equal to the most sanguine wishes of its author. 
Its popularity soon eclipsed every other song. 
Marot's Psalms echoed in palace and cottage alike ; 
even Romanists adopted them as serious ballads, as a 
rational fireside amusement. Everywhere were they 
heard — saving and except, it seems, in Church. Most 
probably it was the popularity of this work of 
Francis' valet of the bed-chamber that suggested a 
similar work to Henry VIII. 's groom of the robes, 
Thomas Sternhold, a man as like in the qualities of 
both head and heart to this French poet as in his 
office at court. 

He, too, was actuated by the self-same desire to 
stem the tide of profligacy that found vent in the 
songs of the day. Old Bale, who says of him : " Vir 
erat cui benignissimus Deus multa suae gratia; bene- 
ficia dedit," gives us as his reason for setting his 
thirty-seven Psalms in English rhyme, " Ut amo- 
rosise et obscena? cantiones Aulfi pellerentur.'' It 
was not till thirteen years after the death of Stern- 
hold, who died in a.d. 1549, that what we now 
call the Old Version was published — consisting, as 
it did, of Sternhold's original thirty-seven Psalms, 
fifty-eight by John Hopkins, Priest and School- 
master in Suffolk, and the remainder by other hands, 
specially W. W., as the printer has it, William 
Whittingham, some time Dean of Durham,, a learned 
yet somewhat turbulent divine, who succeeded to the 
pulpit of John Knox at Geneva at the solicitation of 
Calvin and others. 

In a.d. 1562, this joint-stock composition appears 
at the end of the Prayer Book with this title : " The 
whole book of Psalms. Collected into English 
metre by T. Sternhold, J. Hopkins, and others. Set 
forth and allowed to be sung in all Churches before 
and after Morning and Evening Prayer, and also 
before and after Sermons." A word or two on this 
" allowed to be sung;" but we must add just two more 
facts to strengthen the assertion that the primary 
intention of the Metrical Psalm was simply social. 

The first is no less than the declaration of the title 
page to the Book of Tunes, brought out within the 
year of the issue of the Old Version for use there- 
with. It runs thus : " The Whole Psalms in foure 
parts, which may be song to al musical instruments, 
set forth for the encrease of vertue mid abolishing of 
other vain and trifling ballads. Imprinted at London, 
by John Daye, dwelling over Aldersgate beneath 
Saint Martyns.'' 

Here, at least, is not one word hinting at use in 
public worship — not even the " allowed to be sung." 
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Moreover, " a) musical instruments" did not get into 
Church galleries in those days. 

The second fact is, that six years after the appear- 
ance of the Old Version, came forth another by no 
less a hand than that of Matthew Parker himself, a 
work that had been a solace and amusement in the 
weary days of exile. The purpose of publication, the 
Archbishop himself tells us in the quaint rhymed 
preface : — 

" And where at first I secret meant, 
But them myself to sing, 
Yet friends' requests made me relent, 
Thus them abroad to bring." 

written for his own — published for his friends' use, 
four copies alone exist of this curious work (for which, 
by-the-bye, Tallis wrote eight tunes — one, the well- 
known Tallis's Canon) ; all four were presentation 
copies. The small number proves how little Parker 
contemplated the use of his version in public worship ; 
indeed, it is alleged that seeing the abuse likely to be 
made of the Metrical Psalms, as the antagonist of the 
ancient use, he after a while suppressed his version 
altogether. 

But now for that word "allowed," over which there 
has been many a sharp discussion. Let us cast out of 
mind the turbulent history of the Metrical Psalm, 
and quietly go back to where we left off at the Hymn. 
We have seen both from Cranmer's letter to Edward 
VI. and from Elizabeth's Injunction that the Metrical 
Hymn, at any rate, is " allowed to be sung in all 
churches ; " but what is a hymn ? Must it necessarily 
be human altogether, both in thought and expression, 
or may it convey sentiments distinctly and avowedly 
drawn from Scripture 1 Certainly no one would find 
fault with the prefixing of the text to each hymn as a 
key to the words in the fashionable " Hymns Ancient 
and Modern," nor would any one think of complain- 
ing if those words only echoed the sense of the text ; 
the being a paraphrase more or less near of a passage 
of Scripture forming Jit subject for sacred song, to 
say the least of it, would not be considered a demerit 
in a hymn. Then in what light should we view a 
metrical paraphrase of that book of the Scriptures 
that «>as specially penned for sacred song 1 Shall we 
admit within our Church's walls a mystical paraphrase 
of a passage from that book that is held too mysterious 
to be read to edification in the Church's cycle of 
lessons, the holy rhapsody of a dreamy monk, such as 
"Jerusalem the Golden," and not the blessed assur- 
ance be " allowed to be sung," even though it rings 
in the plain homely words : — 

" The Lord is kind arid merciful 
When sinners do Him grieve, 
The slowest to conceive a wrath, 
And readiest to forgive." 

No, the set of hymns, or metrical paraphrases of the 
Psalms (can any imagination call them more than 
paraphrases) that go by the name of the Old and 
New Versions, must be as the title page asserts, 
" allowed to be sung in all Churches," as long as 
"the hymn or such like song " be permitted ; even 
though it can be asserted most truly (an assertion 
by-the-bye, that can be equally made of all Metrical 
Hymns — saving the " Veni Creator Spiritus " in the 
Ordination Service) that " the Metrical Psalms never 
have received any direct and explicit sanction, eccle- 
siastical, regal, or parliamentary." And no one 
surely would have thought of questioning this allow- 
ance, had not those, who would have made God's 
word give place to man's preaching, desired also 
to supplant the English translation of the Psalms con- 



veyed in the Catholic Chant by the loose paraphrase 
sung to a ballad tune. 

A few words by way of resume, and we have done. 
As English churchmen then, let our motto be — 
" English strains for English praises." Let German 
and Italian and French Churches ring with the tones 
of their Mozarts and Rosinis and Gounods — let 
sober English hearts be quickened in devotion by 
such devout strains as our great masters have 
bequeathed to us, or as their no unworthy suc- 
cessors of our day still give us. Not indeed that 
we would shut out of our churches every sound that 
cannot prove unbroken descent from within our little 
island — surely not. As of old, Blow could imitate 
Carissimi; Purcell could " endeavour a just imitation 
of the most famous Italian Masters ;" so let it be 
now. Truth, whether in art or otherwise, is the world's 
common property — the vehicle it is that is particular. 
We must look to our Church composers to give us for 
our Church's use the grander thoughts of other lands ; 
not, indeed, meanly and slavishly appropriated, but 
fitted for us, as an architect might fit to our damp 
dull climate true form from the sunny South. 

Let them, in fact, do for our Church's music what 
the Reformers did for our Church itself — Anglicize 
Catholic truth. And away with the too fashionable 
fancies of those who would have us believe that the 
glowing thoughts of the Sweet Singer of Israel are 
best rendered in the tuneless, formless cries of embryo 
music (though own, we must, they aie willing to 
make up for Lenten Gregorian by Carnival Hymn), — 
of those who look on musical learning with the cold 
eye of suspicion, and who talk as if the only people 
who have no right to an opinion on Church music are 
our Church musicians. If ever there was a time 
when the sober English Churchman might in all 
thankfulness and trust commit the music of his 
Church into the hands of the Profession, surely now is 
that time. Earnest, learned, and, above all, Christian 
men we have — not one but many — giving to God's 
honour and their Church's use the fitting sacrifice of 
their genius, their skill, and their experience. By 
the fittingly-rendered strains penned by such men, in 
such spirit, surely will that lacking life be breathed 
into our services— ah I far, far better than by the 
introduction of either uncouth or frivolous music, or 
even by the display of the smartest of millinery or 
most curious of posturing. 

Let those deny it who will, a good God has given 
us English, as a rule, poor and rich alike, hearts that 
can vibrate to mother tongue strains ; that gift let us 
use wisely to the winning of souls. 



ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

Mr. Henet Leslie's Opera, Ida, was produced at this establish- 
ment on the 15th ult, and we may add with complete success. This 
result has, however, now been so fully proved to produce little or 
no effect outside the walls of the theatre, that, were it not for a 
certain amount of intrinsic merit in the composition itself, we should 
have little faith in the unqualified demonstrations of approval with 
which the composer, the vocalists, and even the conductor of the 
orchestra, were greeted on the first night. The libretto, by Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson, is founded on a story clearly enough told, but 
too full of melodramatic situations for an opera. The " argument " 
(as given in the book of words) is too long to be transferred to our 
columns ; but we may briefly say that the incidents occur in a 
ruined castle on the Rhine, which an old superstition declares to be 
under the protection of the storks, who yearly build their nests in 
an old tower of the castle. Ida, the daughter of the Baron, who 
was killed in the siege of the castle, has been secretly married to 
Rudolph, who turns out to be a Prince in disguise. Adrian, the 
Baron's son, who has gambled away the castle to a Baron Langzopf 
suddenly returns; and the complications of the plot commence 
Baron Langzopf, who comes to claim his property, falls in love with 
Ida; and when she confesses to her brother that she Is already 
married, Adrian challenges her husband, swords are drawn, and Ida, 



